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ABSTRACT 



Teaching all children to read requires that every child 
receive excellent reading instruction, and that children who are struggling 
with reading receive additional instruction from professionals specifically 
prepared to teach them. The range of student achievement found in classrooms, 
with the inclusion of children who have various physical, emotional, and 
educational needs, requires that educators move to different educational 
models from those of the past. These new models present opportunities for 
teachers and reading specialists to work collaboratively to provide effective 
instruction for all students. In order to provide these services, schools 
must have reading specialists who can provide expert instruction, assessment, 
and leadership for the reading program. Contains 11 references and 7 related 
resources available from the International Reading Association. (RS) 
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r eaching all children to read 
requires that every child 
receive excellent reading 
instruction, and that children who are 
struggling with reading receive addi- 
tional instruction from professionals 
specifically prepared to teach them. 

The range of sti ident achievement 
found in classrooms, with the inclu- 
sion of children who have various 
physical, emotional, and educational 
needs, requires that we move to dif- 
ferent educational models from those 
of the past. These new models pre- 
sent opportunities for teachers and 
reading specialists to work collabo- 
ratively to provide effective instruc- 
tion for all students. In order to pro- 
vide these services, schools must 
have reading specialists who can 
provide expert instruction, assess- 
ment, and leadership for the read- 
ing program. 



Building the Case: 

Why Specialists? 

One of the many recommendations that comes 
from the report of the National Research Council, 
Preventing Reading Difficulties in Young Children 
(Snow, Burns, & Griffin, 1998), directly focuses on 
the need for in-school specialists “who have spe- 
cialized training related to addressing reading diffi- 
culties and who can give guidance to classroom 
teachers” (p. 333). The report recommends that 
schools without reading specialists reexamine their 
needs, because reading specialists provide leader- 
ship and instructional expertise for the prevention 
and remediation of reading difficulties. These con- 
clusions of the National Research Council, formed 
in response to a growing concern about the need i 
provide excellent instruction so that all children ca 
become successful readers, are based on the 
Council’s analysis of research on reading and read- 
ing instaiction. Building on this foundation, this 
sition statement (a) explains why teaching all chil- 
dren to read depends on reading specialists, (b) 
identifies reading specialists, (c) defines the roles t 
reading specialists, and (cl) comments on the prep, 
ration of reading specialists. 

Schools today face a complex and difficult 
challenge. Classrooms are filled with children with 
diverse needs, from those who are strong and 
healthy to those who have emotional, physical, an 
learning problems; to those who come from high 
poverty backgrounds or diverse cultural back- 
grounds; to those who are English language learn- 
ers struggling with learning to read. These chal- 
lenges and the need for high levels of literacy, 
given our technological society, are increasing the 
demand for a highly competent teacher workforce 
prepared to address these issues (National 
Commission on Teaching and America’s Future. 
1996). There is strong agreement that schools will 
succeed only when teachers have the expertise an 
competence needed to teach reading effectively 
(Pressley, 1998: Snow et al., 1998). Legislatures an- 
teacher preparation institutions have increased the 
reading and language arts requirements for those 
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who wish to become teachers, recognizing the 
need for expertise in this area. At the same time, 
there is recognition of the need for personnel with 
specialized knowledge about reading instruction 
who can provide essential services not only to stu- 
dents but to teachers whose diverse students pre- 
sent many challenges. 

Where no instructional support exists, there 
appears to be an over-referral and inappropriate 
placement of children who have reading problems 
into special education programs (Allington Sc 
Walmsley, 1995). Many teachers feel overwhelmed 
with the tasks that face them, given the range of 
abilities and achievement in their classrooms. Too 
often, this daunting challenge leads to literacy in- 
staiction that might be improved with support from 
reading specialists. 

There is also evidence that reading specialists 
are key factors in producing better reading achieve- 
ment. Principals from exemplary schools that had 
reading specialists on staff indicated that these read- 
ing specialists were vital to the success of their 
reading programs (Bean, 1997). In Connecticut, two 
studies (Baron, 1999: Klein, Monti, Mulcahy-Ernt, Sc 
Speck, 1997) found that in comparable schools, stu- 
dents with reading consultants had higher reading 
test scores than those of students in schools without 
reading consultants. These results, along with the 
recommendation made by the National Research 
Council (Snow' et al., 1998) about the importance of 
reading specialists, support the need for reading 
specialists as a means of enhancing students 5 read- 
ing performance. 



The Reading Specialist 

The reading specialist is a professional with ad- 
vanced preparation and experience in reading who 
has responsibility (i.e., providing instruction, serving 
as a resource to teachers) for the literacy perfor- 
mance of readers in general and of struggling read- 
ers in particular. Such individuals may work at one 
or more of the following levels— early childhood, 
elementary, middle, secondary, or adult learners — 
and in various settings — public, private, or commer- 
cial schools; reading resource centers; or clinics. 
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The publication Standards for Reading 
Professionals (International Reading Association, 

1998) provides a comprehensive list of proficiencies 
for the reading specialist. This list provides a base- 
line for thinking about reading specialists and how 
their roles differ from their roles in the past and 
from those of other literacy professionals. 

Specifically, reading specialists must possess the 
appropriate graduate education credentials, certifi- 
cates, or degrees required by their state education 
body and demonstrate the proficiencies listed in the 
Standards . Although teachers may learn a great 
deal from taking various workshops or courses 
related to literacy, the role of specialist requires an 
integrated, sustained, and rigorous preparation 
program. To protect the integrity of the reading 
specialist position, all individuals in such a position 
should have advanced graduate preparation and 
appropriate educational credentials. Reading spe- 
cialists should have prior classroom experience as a 
means of developing a more thorough understand- 
ing of classroom instruction and a better sense of 
and appreciation for the classroom teacher s role, as 
well as for establishing the credibility necessary for 
a reading specialist. 

Although the majority of reading specialists 
work in elementary schools, these specialists also 
serv e an important role in middle schools and sec- 
ondary schools. At these levels, specialists must 
work with content teachers to assist them in build- 
ing a better understanding of the relevance of read- 
ing to their discipline, how to use their textbooks 
effectively, and how to implement effective literary 
strategies. These specialists also need to be aware 
of how to help students become motivated, strate- 
gic, and independent learners. 

Specialists involved in adult literacy will need 
to have a special understanding of their adult stu- 
dents as well as the proficiencies of all reading 
specialists. Adults bring to the instructional setting 
many problems and attitudes about reading that 
influence the nature of instruction. 

Reading specialists also work in private read- 
ing clinics and community tutoring centers. In these 
settings, reading specialists should work closely 
with classroom teachers or volunteers to reinforce 
and support effective classroom instruction. It is im- 
portant that students have a coherent and congru- 
ent reading program, and communication between 
those responsible for providing reading 
instruction is of critical importance. 
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Roles of the Reading 
Specialist 

Reading specialists can assume multiple roles in 
schools, depending on the needs of the student 
population and teachers in the district. In fact, the 
role of the reading specialist can be seen on a con- 
tinuum, with some specialists working primarily in 
a teaching role with students, while others spend 
the majority of their time in professional develop- 
ment with classroom teachers in a more formal 
leadership role. However, all specialists, regardless 
of role, must be involved in supporting the work of 
the classroom teacher and in developing the read- 
ing program so that it is effective for all students. 

The major roles of reading specialists, each of 
which contributes to the improvement of student 
learning, are instruction, assessment, and leader- 
ship. The Figure in the next column illustrates the 
synergistic nature of these roles; each contributes to 
the other and all contribute to increased learning 
for all students. 

Instruction 

In the past, reading specialists have generally been 
viewed as educators who work with children who 
are struggling readers, supplementing or supplant- 
ing the work of the classroom teacher. Today, new 
roles are necessary. What appears to be most effec- 
tive is for the reading specialist’s instruction to sup- 
port, supplement, and extend excellent classroom 
teaching (Pikulski, 1994). Such a view calls for the 
specialist and classroom teacher to work collabora- 
tively to implement a quality reading program that 
is research-based and meets the needs of students. 
Then the classroom teacher and reading specialist 
can align instruction so that the teaching is congru- 
ent and of high quality (Allington & Walmsley 1995; 
Kennedy, Birman, & Demaline, 1986). These pro- 
fessionals can and must communicate with each 
other and with others (parents or other specialized 
personnel, such as the special education teacher or 
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counselor) about instruction. 

In order to promote congruency, collabora- 
tion, and communication between classroom teach- 
ers and reading specialists, the instruction provided 
by the reading specialist may take place in the 
classroom. This approach has merit because it 
stresses the importance of a coordinated instruc- 
tional approach. On the other hand, there are pro- 
grams in which the specialist provides instruction 
outside the classroom. This may occur when the 
child requires specialized and individualized 
instruction, for example, for Reading Recovery in- 
struction. A well-coordinated, congruent, and quali- 
ty program can occur whether the reading specialist 
functions in the classroom or in a pullout setting. 




Assessment 

Reading specialists have specialized knowledge of 
assessment and diagnosis that is vital for develop- 
ing, implementing, and evaluating the literacy pro- 
gram in general, and in designing instruction for 
individual students. Reading specialists can assess 
the reading strengths and needs of students and 
provide that information to classroom teachers, par- 
ents, and specialized personnel such as psycholo- 
gists, special educators, or speech teachers in order 
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to provide an effective reading program. 

Such assessment does not necessarily require 
extensive formal testing. Rather, it may include ob- 
serving the child in the classroom, discussing results 
of various classroom assessment measures with the 
teacher, or working with a child to determine how 
he or she responds to various literacy tasks. The 
specialist collaborates with the classroom teacher to 
use assessment results to plan and implement an 
appropriate reading program for the child. 

Reading specialists also may have an impor- 
tant role in coordinating efforts related to district or 
state standards. These standards often require the 
development and implementation of various assess- 
ment tools. Specialists may need to work with 
teachers in the development of rubrics and alterna- 
tive measures for assessing literacy and for instruc- 
tional decision making. Moreover, reading specialists 
can be an important resource in assisting teachers in 
learning how to administer or interpret assessment 
results. 

Leadership 

The leadership role is multidimensional. All reading 
specialists need to be a resource to other educators, 
parents, and the community. They also aid teachers 
by suggesting ideas, strategies, or materials that can 
enhance instaiction. They play an essential role in 
supporting individual teachers — especially new 
teachers — and administrators in becoming more 
knowledgeable about the teaching of reading. They 
lead professional development workshops, model 
strategies or techniques for teachers, and conduct 
demonstration or collaborative lessons. They also 
serve as a resource to other specialized personnel 
by serving on instructional support or student per- 
sonnel teams. They are aware of the characteristics 
of adult learners and they understand how learning 
proceeds across the life span, and they have excel- 
lent interpersonal skills. They have an important 
role in building good home-school connections, 
both through their work with parents and in help- 
ing teachers to establish effective parent-teacher 
relationships. The reading specialist also is involved 
in providing instaictional guidance to aides, volun- 
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teer tutors, or pa ni professions Is who may be work- 
ing in the classroom to assist the teacher in meeting 
the needs of students. Such guidance is critical, 
though frequently such personnel are not used 
appropriately. 

Reading specialists have a strong influence on 
the overall reading program in the school. When 
schools designate reading specialists to assume this 
type of leadership role, there appears to be a 
strong, positive influence on the reading achieve- 
ment of students (Klein et al., 1997)- Such special- 
ists become change agents who work with teachers 
to create total school reform. Specialists in this posi- 
tion have a major responsibility for coordinating 
and providing leadership for the schoolwide litera- 
cy program, including the selection of materials and 
the development of curriculum. They provide pro- 
fessional development tor school staff so that teach- 
ers are aware of current strategies and techniques 
for teaching literacy. As leaders, reading specialists 
must know sources oi funding that might be avail- 
able to enhance the literacy program and be able to 
write proposals tor obtaining such grants. 

As school leaders, reading specialists must 
serve as advocates for the literacy program. They 
will need to communicate with many different audi- 
ences including school boards, parents, and commu- 
nity agencies. Thus, they must be able to articulate 
the schoolwicle reading program to others. Some 
reading specialists also may be involved in teacher 
supervision, which necessitates skill in observing 
and conferring with teachers. These specialists often 
are designated as district reading supervisors or co- 
ordinators and have responsibility for evaluating the 
district reading program and its 
outcomes. They then may be responsible for pro- 
fessional development of other specialists on staff. 
Because so many reading specialist positions are 
funded by Title I, specialists in leadership positions 
may be responsible for administering the Title I 
program and for facilitating the work of other read- 
ing specialists in the district. 
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Preparing Reading 
Specialists 



e_ J ;' ™ aai »8 Professionals (1998) provides 

essentmi information about the qualifications neces- 
sary fo r reading specialists. The document requires 
t t read.ng specialists, as well as all literacy profes- 
sionals have proficiency in three broad categories 
knowledge and beliefs about reading, instruction ' 
nd assessment, and organizing and enhancing a 
read.ng program. The document stresses the impor- 

as welf a k i° W li 86 anC ‘ understandin g of reading 
as well as the ability to communicate and collabo 

femed ti 7 50 th3t SUCh knowled § e ^ trans- 

rred to classroom practice. As part of the specialist 

0 p LT a T n p ; ogram - readlns spedalisB coT 

plete a clinical practicum in which they work with 
students with reading difficulties. A practicum expe- 
tence that includes working with adult learners 
also is recommended. Further, Standards for 
Reading Professionals also emphasizes the need for 
leadership capabilities, requiring institutions to in 
elude expenences that will enable specialist candi- 
dates to develop such skills. In the Standards, each 
of the major categories is described in depth so that 

ST 0 " 5 T P ° nSlble P'«P«ri"8 reading sp ' 
cuiists can obtain explicit information related to 
preparation. 



Kecommendation 

nerpT ^ U ‘ S ' ;* genda for improving the literacy 
performance of students and the increasing de- 
man s or educating all students to achieve at high 
vels, it is essential that schools have the personnel 
best prepared to address these challenges. Such 
personnel must include a qualified reading special- 
's a core member of the educational team The 
International Reading Association agrees with US 
Secretary of Education Richard Riley who stated 
Every elements school should have the reading 
specialists they need to make a difference” (1999? 
To this, however, we would add that middle 
schools and high schools should have the same 
instructional support, because effective reading 
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